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Floridas 


Non-Typical Bucks 


If you stay in the woods long 
enough, you may see bucks 
with only a single antler, bucks 
with drop tines, palmate antlers 


or no antlers. 


Text and Photo by Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


hen Suwannee County 

resident Alton Bonds 

went hunting on 

Christmas Day 1986, 

he had no idea he was about to take the 
biggest buck he had ever seen. He 
decided to go spend just a couple of 
hours in his stand. He climbed up just at 
daylight and before he was completely 
in the stand, he saw a big buck feeding 
on volunteer pea vines at the edge of the 
field. The buck turned out to have a 15- 
point rack which went 156 5/8 points. 
At the time, it ranked as the fifth-best 
non-typical deer on the Florida Buck 
Registry. 

One of the deer which later bumped 
it down was a 16-point monster taken by 
Angus Hinson in Gadsden County in 
1992. Like Bonds, Hinson shot his buck 
from a tree stand, this one overlooking a 
patch of green rye. 

Hinson says he is not the only 
member of his family to harvest a non- 
typical buck in Gadsden County; two of 
his brother-in-laws have also taken 
bucks he terms non-typical, though 
neither one was as big as his. He says he 
thinks the environmental conditions of 
the habitat where the deer was living 
contributed to the size of its rack. 

“I’m not a biologist,” he says. “But 
I think minerals from the mines in the 
area make horns. There’s a strip of that 
land where the deer was. Plus, it was old 


tobacco land that had been fertilized 
heavily for years and years, and then 
pine trees planted on it. I think he just 
had the best of everything there.” 

Although unusual, non-typical 
bucks such as these are not rare. If you 
stay in the woods long enough, you may 
see bucks with only a single antler, 
bucks with drop tines, palmate antlers or 
no antlers. On very rare occasions, you 
may even see an antlered doe. 

Antlers arise from growth plates — 
called pedicels — on the deer’s head. 
Though antlers begin as velvet-covered 
cartilage-type tissue which is very 
tender and susceptible to injury, most 
bucks make it through the year without 
damaging them. 
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When the breeding season ap- 
proaches, the antlers harden and shed 
their velvet. The entire process is timed 
by a combination of day length and 
hormones. During their growth, a 
number of things can happen to antlers 
to cause them to develop irregularly. 
Factors which cause non-typical antlers 
to develop can be divided into five main 
categories: 


¢ Skeletal damage 

¢ Antler damage in velvet 
¢ Parasites 

* Genetic factors 

¢ Nutrition 


Skeletal Damage 


An old hunters’ tale says that when 
a deer is injured on one side of its body, 
the antler on the other side will be 
stunted. Like many legends, this one has 
basis in fact. 

“If an animal injures its right rear 
leg, its left antler will exhibit non- 
typical tendencies,” says Robert 
Vanderhoof, the state deer coordinator 
for the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. “Nobody is actually 
sure why. It has to do with calcium 
mobilization, among other things. But 
the mechanism has never been worked 
out. Probably 90 percent of animals that 
damage their legs will have their antlers 
messed up in some way.” 

Depending on the injury, the antler 
may or may not be normal the next year. 
In some cases in the year following the 
damage, the antlers will return to their 
typical shape. But if the animal is badly 
injured, the misshapen antler may 
persist from year-to-year. 


Antler Damage 


Another cause of unusual antlers 
and probably the most common one, is 
physical damage to the antlers while 
they are in velvet. This can range from 
breaking a tine or an entire antler, to 
cuts or scrapes in the velvet. In that case 
the blood supply may be cut off to the 
growing antler, causing part of it to be 
stunted. 


Parasites 


“Acorns,” bumps or swollen places 
in antlers usually are caused by parasites 
which feed on the velvet-covered 
antlers. Parasites of antlers include ticks, 
biting flies and their larvae, or other 
organisms which feed on blood in 
growing antlers. 


Genetic Factors 


The most dramatic non-typical 
antlers probably are caused by genetic 
factors. Genes affect everything about 
the antler’s basic shape, from the spread 
of the main beam to the height of the 
tines. In the case of a genetic factor, the 
shape of the antlers will remain similar 
from year-to-year, Vanderhoof says. In 
other words, a set of antlers with a drop 
tine won’t suddenly sprout double brow 
tines one year; the buck will continue to 
have a drop tine, though it won’t look 
exactly the same every year. 


Nutrition 


By now, the role of nutrition in 
general antler development is fairly 
well-known. All other things being 
equal, deer who have poor nutrition 
generally have smaller, more poorly 
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developed racks than those who receive 
plenty of protein and minerals. But 
whether this translates into actual 
abnormalities isn’t clear. Vanderhoof 
says as far as he knows, no studies have 
been done to show what effect trace 
minerals or vitamins may have on antler 
shape. 

Do deer with non-typical antlers. 
tend to cluster in certain regions either 
statewide or nationwide? 

“Not that I’m aware of,” 
Vanderhoof says. “But the biggest non- 
typical bucks come from the same part 
of the state that the biggest deer in 
general come from. So we figure it has 
to do with nutrition. Here in Florida 
they tend to come from the northern tier 
of counties.” 

The distribution of non-typical 
bucks on the Florida Buck Registry 
bears out that impression. Of the 35 
bucks on the registry, 20 are from north 
Florida. The rest are from the central 
highlands of the state, another area 
noted for producing deer which are big 
by Florida standards. 

We can look at the Florida Buck 
Registry to get an idea of how many 
non-typical bucks are out there. Though 
the registry is in no way a scientific 
sample, a quick look at numbers can 
give a very rough idea of what percent 
of bucks have non-typical antlers. 

Though the number of bucks on the 
registry changes almost weekly, recently 
the registry listed a total of 2,068 bucks 
from Florida. Because of the way bucks 
are scored, the registry is biased toward 
non-typical bucks: the cutoff for typical 
racks is 125 points; for non-typicals, it’s 
100 points. Even with that bias, only 35 
bucks or less than two-tenths of a 
percent of the bucks on the registry are 
non-typical. 

The irregularities in a set of antlers 
include a missing brow tine, drop tines, 
bumps and antlers which are completely 
missing. Some of them are no more than 
oddities, but from time to time a non- 
typical rack shows up with its own 
unique beauty, at least to those of us 
who appreciate such things. @ 


A contemporary outdoorswoman, 
Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel covers hunting 
and other topics. 


PROJECT EAGLE 


Pounces on Litter 


hree years ago a fledgling 

bald eagle spread its 

wings and took off on its 

first tentative flight over 
the Ocklawaha River in north central 
Florida. Since its initial ascent on July 
30, 1994, the young eagle has stretched 
its majestic wings and soared across the 
state of Florida two more times. 

Two more times! Wait a minute! 
Eagles in Florida don’t fledge in July, 
and in three years they certainly make 
more than three flights. What’s going on 
here? 

What’s going on is not actually a 
real, live, wing-flappin’ eagle, but 
Project EAGLE a once-a-year, half-day 
environmental cleanup of state-owned 
lands and waterways. It was named for 
our nation’s proud and majestic symbol 
of freedom. 

EAGLE is an acronym for Enhanc- 
ing A Great Living Environment. That’s 
something everyone can take pride in 
working toward, something that will 
benefit humans and critters alike. 

That concept was exactly what Lt. 
Bruce Hamlin and Capt. Wayne King of 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission (GFC) envisioned when 
they hatched the first eaglet three years 
ago. 

“As a wildlife officer supervisor I 
come into contact with people everyday 
who love the outdoors,” said Hamlin. 
“Some like to hunt, some like to fish, 
others enjoy hiking, camping, bird 
watching, archery, canoeing, swimming 
or just spending time with nature. Some 
like to do it all." 

“So I got to thinking, ‘These 
people, different though their individual 


Text and Photographs by Lt. Joy M. Hill 


‘‘Why not have 
an environmental 
cleanup that would 
join together the 
hands of the com- 
munity?” 


— Lt. Bruce Hamlin 


interests may be, all have at least one 
thing in common - the need for a clean 
and healthy place, both for their 
recreational needs — and the needs of the 
fish and animals that make the outdoors 
such a great place to be.’” 

Hamlin says that’s when the idea 
for Project EAGLE hit him. 

“Why not have an environmental 
cleanup that would join together the 
hands of the community? Not only 
would it ensure a clean area for people 
and wildlife, it would bring everyone 
together for a few hours to tackle a 
common goal.” 

It was and still is a good idea. Since 
its inception Project EAGLE has grown 
from a fledgling, regional cleanup 
limited to the Ocklawaha River and a 
few surrounding rivers and runs, to a 
fully fledged effort whose effects are 
felt across the state and recognized 
nationwide. 

But environmental cleanups are 
nothing new. What makes Project 
EAGLE so special? 

“The total support it receives from 
all facets of the community,” said King, 
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one of the project’s founders and 
statewide coordinator for the past two 
years. “Although Project EAGLE was 
initiated by the GFC, it could not be a 
success without the commitment of 
citizen volunteers, civic organizations, 
corporate sponsors and local govern- 
ment agencies.” 

One group that joined early on was 
Keep Florida Beautiful (KFB), a state 
chapter of the national organization, 
Keep America Beautiful (KAB). KFB is 
a non-profit group that works to increase 
awareness about litter, its problems and 
solutions in Florida. 

“The conservation of Florida’s 
unique natural resources is a priority of 
the state,” said Frank Walper, KFB’s 
executive director. “Project EAGLE is 
an outstanding program for educating 
and involving many diverse groups of 
individuals in the process.” 

Some of those shining stars were 
exemplified in Volusia County this year 
as EAGLE was expanded into three 
wildlife management areas for the first 
time. Members of the Lake Harney Air 
Boaters, Lake Harney Hunt Club, Big 
Belly Hunt Club, and the Farmton 
Hunting and Sportsman’s Association 
worked for five hours on July 20 to 
remove 22,149 pounds of trash from 
Lake George, Tiger Bay and Miami 
Corporation wildlife management areas. 

When the cleanup ended at about | 
p-m., everyone filled up on barbecued 
pork, venison, chicken and turkey - 
provided and prepared by some of the 
volunteers for all the local participants. 
Similar cookouts were going on at 
EAGLE sites all over the state to feed 
the hungry volunteers who gave up half- 


The bald eagle symbolizes a major effort 
to purge rubbish from our woods and 
inland waters. 


a-day to join the effort. 

The first year Project EAGLE 
attracted 762 volunteers who fished 
more than 11,000 pounds of somebody 
else’s garbage, about half of it recy- 
clable, out of the stretch of the 
Ocklawaha River from S.R.42 in south 
Marion County, north to Rodman 
Reservoir in Putnam County. 

The following year EAGLE went 
statewide for the first time and 2,382 
people joined the effort to remove 
nearly 150,000 pounds of trash. Half of 
it was recyclable. 

This year the clean up broke all 
previous records. On July 20, 1996, 
2,844 volunteers infiltrated designated 
Project EAGLE sites from the Pan- 
handle to the Everglades. 

Five hours later, after the dust 
cleared and the figures were tallied, 
volunteers who had braved extreme 
heat, high humidity and Florida’s 
famous insects had removed a whopping 
356,627 pounds of garbage from 


By picking up and pitching in, these volunteers help Florida’s environment. 


Florida’s public lands and waters. That’s 
178 tons of trash, much of which was 
recyclable. 

Marion County School Board 
member Deana Lindsey says “educate” 
and “future” are the key words in the 
success of Project EAGLE. Lindsey 
became involved in the cleanup in 1994, 
when as a member of the Ocala Junior 
Women’s Club, she volunteered as a 
hostess at a collection site. 

“When I was first asked to help 
with Project EAGLE, I was not aware of 
how great the need was to clean up the 
Ocklawaha River,” said Lindsey, who 
has lived in and taught school in Marion 
County for most of her life. 

“I was absolutely astounded and 
disgusted by the amount of garbage that 
was being pulled from the river,” she 
said. 

After being an EAGLE volunteer 
and organizer for three years and 
watching not only adults, but school 
children cleaning up after others, [> 
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Lindsey says environmental education is 
critical. 

“The key to protecting and preserv- 
ing our precious environment is to 
educate our youth about not only the 
importance of recycling and putting 
litter in its proper place to begin with, 
but how to do it. Project EAGLE helps 
to do that,” she said. 

After only its first year, Project 
EAGLE was recognized for its effective- 
ness. In 1994 the GFC, Florida Leisure 
Corporation-Silver Springs Attraction, 
and artist Jim Berry received the 
Partnership Leadership Award from 
KFB for their joint involvement in the 
initial project. 

Silver Springs Attraction, formerly 
owned by Florida Leisure Corporation 
and currently owned by the Ogden 
Corporation, is an example of the 
project’s corporate sponsorship. Silver 
Springs has supported EAGLE from the 


outset by providing funding, free 
concerts at Silver Springs for all 
participants, and an awards banquet 
each year to recognize those organizers, 
sponsors and supporters who make it all 
happen. 

Bill Sims, president of Ogden 
Entertainment of Florida Inc., said 
Project EAGLE is a program he feels 
good about both personally and profes- 
sionally. 

“I’m proud to have been a part of 
Project EAGLE and programs such as 
this that are dedicated to saving the 
environment and teaching environmen- 
tal awareness.” 

Wildlife artist Jim Berry was so 
impressed by the concept of the project 
that he jumped on the bandwagon early 
on by offering, free-of-charge, one of 
his pen-and-ink renderings of a stately 
bald eagle for Project EAGLE’s official 
logo. That eagle has been reproduced on 


More than 356,600 pounds of trash were picked up in Florida in one five-hour period 
on July 20. Corporate sponsorshop of Project EAGLE included Cypress Gardens, 
Lion Country Safari, the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs, Kmart Corporation, 
Florida Coca-Cola Bottling Corporation and many other organizations. 
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Project EAGLE T-shirts, posters, flyers 
and letterhead and has become the 
project’s symbol. 

“T’m a wildlife nut, I care about the 
environment and I like to get out there 
and enjoy it. So, I figured if I could do 
my small bit by donating some artwork, 
well, that would be the least I could do 
to help out with EAGLE’s mission,” said 
Berry whose unique artwork appears in 
stores throughout Florida. 

But Berry and Silver Springs are 
only two of the many contributors who 
have made Project EAGLE a success. 
Local governments waived landfill fees 
while local refuse haulers have donated 
their equipment and time...the list goes 
on and on. 

Project EAGLE’s effectiveness has 
not gone unnoticed within the state of 
Florida and throughout the nation. It has 
been recognized nationally by KAB, 
and KFB awarded EAGLE its highest 
honor, the Board of Director’s Award in 
1995. 

It has been awarded a Certificate of 
Environmental Achievement by Renew 
America and the National Awards 
Council for Environmental 
Sustainability. And it’s listed in Renew 
America’s 1996 Environmental Success 
Index, a reference that provides ex- 
amples of effective environmental 
solutions to government agencies, 
companies, environmental organizations 
and civic groups seeking to improve 
their communities. 

Because its success is based on 
solid community support, Project 
EAGLE was recognized as one of three 
community-based volunteer projects 
that earned Ocala and Marion County 
the coveted 1995 “All America City” 
title by the National Civic League. 

This designation, given to only 10 
communities each year, recognizes 
citizen and government cooperation in 
working together to solve community 
problems. The competition was fierce 
with 146 communities vying for the 
honor. But when the flapping was over 
Ocala and Marion County, and in a 
sense, the entire state of Florida, 
brought the title home on the wings of 
an EAGLE. ® 


Lt. Joy M. Hill is the Commission's 
Information Director, Central Region. 
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Coontie (Zamia spp.) 
Florida Status: Commercially exploited 


he coontie plant is the 

sole host plant for the 

voracious caterpillars of 

the Florida Atala 
butterfly (Eumaeus atala.) 

I’ve become quite intrigued 
with this unique member of the cycad 
family. Coontie is the only naturally 
occurring member of the cycad 
family, or Cycadaceae, found in 
Florida. Worldwide this family is 
represented by 80 species. This 
ancient group of plants was actually 
more prevalent during the Mesozoic 
period when dinosaurs roamed the 
earth. During that time cycads were 
widely scattered throughout the 
globe; however only a fraction still 
exist today, confined to the warmer 
climates. 

This native cycad, endemic to 
peninsular Florida, resembles a 
primitive fern-like plant. It has short 
thick woody stems which extend deep 
below the ground. Atop the stem is a 
crown of stiff deep-green palm-like 
leaves. The leaves are leathery in 
texture, evergreen, glossy and pinnate 
with obvious parallel veins. Leaflets 
are up to one-fourth inch wide and 
can be 3 inches or more long. 

Cycads, including coontie, 
develop cone-like reproductive 
structures. Cycads are dioecious, 
which means a plant is either male or 
female. The sex cannot be determined 
until the cones appear. The brown 


fleshy erect female or seed-bearing 
cone is 4-to 6-inches long and is 
much broader than the more slender 
male cone. When mature, the female 
cone is full of red-orange seeds. 
These seeds are reportedly poisonous. 

Naturally, coontie was once quite 
prolific throughout peninsular 
Florida. Today coontie can be found 
sporadically in pinelands and 
hammocks in peninsular Florida and 
the Keys. It also occurs in the West 
Indies. 

The name coontie is derived 
from the Seminole phrase “conti- 
hateka”, which means white root or 
white bread. From 16th-century 
Spanish writings, we know that 
Florida Indians made a bread that was 
the staple of their diet from coontie. 
Roots of the plant, though poisonous 
in their raw state, were processed to 
remove the toxins. A starchy flour 
obtained from the root was the basis 
for the bread. 

With the settlement of Florida 
during the 1800s, commercial 
exploitation of the coontie became 
widespread. Coontie is listed by the 
Florida Department of Agriculture as 
a commercially exploited species and 
as a threatened species by the Florida 
Committee on Rare and Endangered 
Plants and Animals although this has 
no legal standing. It is also listed as 
an Appendix II species by the 
Convention on International Trade in 


Endangered Species of Wild Fauna 
and Flora. 

The use of coontie in a variety of 
landscape applications is gaining 
widespread popularity. The plant can 
be grown under a variety of condi- 
tions and will thrive in full sun or 
deep shade. The soil must be well 
drained and the plants do best in 
slightly alkaline soil. They are quite 
drought tolerant, making them good 
candidates for xeriscape projects. 

The presentation of remnant 
native habitat communities along 
with the creation of coontie habitat 
through landscape design has led to a 
brighter outlook for Florida’s only 
native cycad. Perhaps the history of 
coontie in Florida provides a model 
of the future for many of the species 
listed as threatened or endangered. 

While history is replete with 
many examples of people’s activities 
directly resulting in the demise of 
both flora and fauna, our activities 
can also contribute to the benefit of 
the species, not only through preser- 
vation, but also through actively 
recreating habitats in conjunction 
with existing and proposed develop- 
ments. The use of coontie in a variety 
of landscape projects has signifi- 
cantly improved the future for coontie 
as well as that of the Florida Atala 
and mankind. @ 


— Text and Photo by Rick Poley 
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Catching Them The Old-Fashioned Way 
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Banks rimmed with huge cypress trees in one 
oxbow would give way to patches of grass and low 
willows, and then to majestic river oaks which 
Joined from both banks to form a canopy over the 


river, 


Text and Photographs by Bob Huttemeyer 


anny Clark and I were 

saying goodbye after an 

exciting morning 

battling the big bass of 
south central Florida’s Lake Placid 
when Danny had an afterthought: “We 
ought to take my canoe and fly-fish 
Fisheating Creek. Believe me; you’ ll 
love this place. It’s one of the last 
untouched bits of Florida as it once was. 
But we'd better do it before the rainy 
season Starts,” he said. 

We managed to schedule our trip 
for May 31. Danny had given his early 
morning fishing report on the radio 
station in Avon Park and met me at the 
Shell station at the intersection of S.R. 
70 and U.S. 27 in Lake Placid. I 
followed him 9.5 miles south on U.S. 27 
to C.R. 731. We turned west and entered 
a world that could have existed 50 years 
ago. 

Two rural churches and a general 
store comprised “downtown” Venus, the 
hamlet where Danny makes his home. 
“Here everyone knows his neighbor, and 
we respect one another. We don’t have 
any crime problems here,” he said. 

We drove to Danny’s house to pick 
up his canoe. When we arrived, his wife, 
Sue, was bottle-feeding Buzzy, a young 
bull calf that had been left for dead after 
his mother was killed. A pileated 
woodpecker noisily hammered away at a 
dead tree and a fox squirrel chattered at 
us from a nearby pine tree. Other than 
these sounds, the hushed stillness of the 
placid countryside prevailed. 

“There are deer and feral hogs 
here,” Danny told me, “And we often 
have turkeys in the woods. Hopefully 


we’ll see some turkeys when we go 
down the creek.” 

We launched the canoe at the east 
side of the bridge on C.R. 731, 5.8 miles 
west of U.S. 27. You have to be careful 
of the steep uneven grade when going to 
the launching site. Danny said there 
were more fishing spots on the banks 
west of the bridge, but the scenery to the 
east was more interesting. 

Fisheating Creek originates on 
private ranch land near Lake Placid. It 
runs southward and eventually enters 
Fisheating Bay on Lake Okeechobee 
just below Lakeport. The water was 
relatively low where we launched. 
Danny pointed to sandbars and stands of 
bald cypress that would have 2 feet or 
more of water around them in another 
few months when the rains came. This 
was no place for the angler with a high- 
powered bass boat; we were in canoe 
country. 

About a mile below the bridge 
where the creek narrowed, we could 
have used the help of a powerful motor. 
A tree had fallen and had dammed up a 
great mass of water hyacinths. I, as the 
bow paddler, had to press down on the 
hyacinths-one plant at a time - and then 
stroke the vegetation back to Danny. We 
got through fairly easily going down- 
stream, but our return through this trap 
was much more difficult. 

Once past the hyacinths, we floated 
down a primeval waterway. Banks 
rimmed with huge cypress trees in one 
oxbow gave way to patches of grass and 
low willows, and then to majestic river 
oaks which joined from both banks to 
form a canopy over the river. Most of [> 
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the trees wore bright-flowered air plants 
in their upper branches and beards of 
Spanish moss festooned their lower 
limbs. 

Deep woods lay back of the river 
and I had the feeling of being in some 
great cathedral on a weekday. The only 
sounds we heard were the occasional 
deep croaks of a bullfrog and the grunts 
of an alligator searching for a mate. 
Gators will also make sounds like an 
outboard motor being cranked by a 
starter rope. 

While the primary purpose of our 
trip was to enjoy the beauty of the river 
and to take photographs, we did take a 
bare minimum of fishing tackle with us. 
I had a 4-weight fly rod, and Danny 
brought an ultra-light spinning rod. 
Danny paddled and I fished or took 
photos most of the trip. 

I was using a small Miss Prissy 
surface popper, which the bluegills and 
warmouths found attractive. At one bend 
on the river I picked up a nice black 
crappie that gave me good measure 
before being released. But the big fish 
of the day got away - maybe twice! 

We had come to another river bend 
that formed a deep pool adjoining a 
backwater. I cast the lure to the edge of 
the bank. Suddenly Miss Prissy disap- 
peared in a big swirl and I felt the solid 
pull of a quality fish. 

This was a big one and it took line 
as it sped from one end of the pool to 
the other. Suddenly the bass jumped! We 
caught a glimpse of its pink belly as it 
cleared the water in a gill-rattling leap. 
Then the small No.12 hook pulled loose. 
“You should have bowed to him,” 
Danny said and added that the fish 
might hit again on our way home. 

About 30 minutes later we were 
back at the pool where I had been 
humiliated by the big bass. Danny 
tossed his crappie jig to the same spot 
where I had my hookup and a large bass 
struck immediately. This time the bass 
wasted no time going airborne. 
“Straightened my hook”, Danny 
exclaimed before I could get in a dig. 
“That fish probably weighed 4-to 5- 
pounds. We know where to find him 
next time,” Danny said. 

It was now 11 o’clock and the 
temperature was in the high 80s. We put 
away our rods and bent our backs to 


paddling against the current. Danny 
knows the stream well but told me 
several people who were unfamiliar with 
Fisheating Creek had become disori- 
ented and gotten lost. He said anyone 
who comes here without someone who 
knows the river should mark a trail with 
fluorescent tape on trees along the route. 

The fishing in the creek can be 
excellent, especially when the water 
level is higher than we encountered. On 
the way back to Danny’s house we 
stopped to visit Little Joe and Karen 
Hatch. 

The Hatches, who operate 
Fisheating Creek Taxidermy, showed us 
fiberglass replicas of lunker bass caught 
in the creek. Most of the guides in the 
area are able to convince their clients 
fiberglass, not only conserves the trophy 
bass fishery, but also is a better long- 
term purchase since it doesn’t “run” or 
require touch-up painting. 

Fiberglass mounts conserve fish 
because they are reproductions and 
don’t consume the actual creature, like 
traditional taxidermy. People take 


photos, measurements and the weight of 
the prize catch and then release the fish 
back into the water. Using the photos 
and dimensions of the fish, a specialist 
creates a facsimile of the coveted critter. 
There have been bass in the 11- 
pound category taken from the sections 
of the river we covered, and catfish 
aficionados will find some real behe- 
moth whiskered ones make their homes 
here. If I were seriously fishing for bass, 
I would have used a 2-inch floating 
black back/gold belly Rapala plug, or 
June Bug pattern plastic worms. The 
bass will take a fly rod lure but your 
odds are better with plugs or worms. 
Part of the river we traveled flowed 
through privately-owned land, and its 
owners intend to maintain it in its 
primitive state. This is a blessing indeed, 
for Fisheating Creek is truly an existing 
reminder of the Florida of yesteryear. @ 


Bob Huttemeyer is a sports enthusi- 
ast who frequently writes about his 
experiences. 


Canoeing on the Fisheating Creek provides a perfect opportunity to take 
photographs and do a bit of fly-fishing. The photos on pages 8 and 9 
depict the scenic creek that flows into Lake Okeechobee. 
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This One’s a Keeper 


f you want to contribute to 

conserving Florida’s diverse 

fish and wildlife resources you 

now have a great opportunity 
and you will land a beautiful trophy for 
your car or trailer, showing your support 
for nature. One of Florida’s newest 
specialty plates shows a largemouth 
bass and several bream swimming in a 
natural eel-grass bed. 

The plate costs only an extra $27 
per year, with $25 going to the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s (GFC) State Game Trust 
Fund. The money will be used to 
enhance and conserve all of Florida’s 
fish and wildlife, with special emphasis 
going to habitat management, enforce- 
ment, stocking, access, education and 
research. 

A Florida largemouth bass was 
chosen as the subject of the plate 


because of its overwhelming popularity 
among outdoor enthusiasts, including 
hunters and anglers. The bass is a great 
subject since it is Florida’s official 
freshwater state fish and the GFC 
wanted to encourage the plate to be used 
for boat trailers, as well as vehicles. 

In a contest that included over 100 
Florida wildlife artists Scott Hiestand 
won top honors. He is a graphic artist at 
the Orlando Sentinel and spent many 
hours refining the design with fisheries 
biologists and others to ensure an 
attractive and accurate plate. 

To get the plate approved a petition 
campaign was launched to collect 
10,000 signatures for the legislature 
with help from several conservation and 
sports groups. A major force in collect- 
ing the signatures was the Florida 
Federation of the Bass Anglers Sports- 
man Society. Mike Westney, the group’s 


president, had over 35,000 petitions sent 
to members. The result of the overall 
campaign landed 18,000 signatures 
before the GFC stopped collecting. 

The next step was for State Senator 
George Kirkpatrick and State Represen- 
tative Jerrold Burroughs to work the bill 
through committees and to the floor of 
the legislature. Their efforts helped 
make this dream a reality. 

Soon you will be able to go to your 
local tax collector and get a conserva- 
tion plate for your favorite outdoor 
enthusiast. Your money will signifi- 
cantly help conserve Florida’s wildlife 
at a critical time. Catch a bass plate and 
support fish and wildlife conservation. @ 


— Bob Wattendorf 
Division of Fisheries 
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By Lt. Rip Stalvey 


The recent drawdown of Lake Kissimmee was 
the largest ever completed in Florida. 


WILLIAM WEBER 
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hat do you do when 

Florida’s third largest 

lake has become 

choked with aquatic 
weeds, organic sediment, fishing has 
gone to pot and boat travel become 
difficult? Those are questions Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) 
fisheries biologists asked themselves. 
Their answer, pull the plug on Lake 
Kissimmee! 

Hold on a minute, pulling the plug 
may not be what you think. What they 
did was lower the water level, by letting 
water run out the lake’s south end and 
exposing much of the lake bottom to the 
drying sun. Biologists call this process a 
drawdown. 

The recent drawdown of Lake 
Kissimmee was the largest ever com- 
pleted in Florida. It was a huge success. 
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Page 12: An aquatic jewel of central Florida, Lake Kissimmee had to be saved 


from weeds and muck that were choking it. 


“The drawdown will stimulate an 
increase in invertebrates and forage fish 
which, in turn, will produce a strong 
year-class of sport fish,” said GFC 
biologist Ed Moyer, who directed the 
$4.5 million project. 

Normally water levels in lakes 
fluctuate with weather conditions. 
Levels drop during droughts and rise 
when rains increase. However a flood- 
control project completed in the early 
1960s, kept Lake Kissimmee’s water 
levels consistent year after year. 

These stable water levels caused the 
accumulation of organic sediment on the 
lake bottom. Desirable aquatic vegeta- 
tion was replaced by less desirable 
vegetation over the years, such as huge 
islands of floating spadderdock, masses 
of water hyacinths and hydrilla, which 
were choking the lake. Over time these 


factors reduced sport fish numbers and 
hurt other wildlife as well. 

People involved in the project 
lowered the level of Lake Kissimmee by 
opening flood gates at its south end, 
allowing water to flow out through the 
Kissimmee River. At the north end 
metal dams prevented other water from 
rushing in and refilling the lake. 

By the time this process was 
completed the lake resuscitators had 
drained so much from the weed-choked 
water body that it had shrunk from 
35,000 acres to 20,000. That allowed 
workers to get in and remove tons of 
weeds and muck that were killing the 
lake. 

The drawdown had several goals. 
GFC biologists wanted to expose 16,000 
acres of lake bottom so workers could 
remove muck from seven sites along 24 


miles of shoreline. These were prime 
spawning and feeding sites for sport fish 
and wildlife. Controlled burns would 
then be done on 10,000 acres of dense 
shoreline vegetation. 

It took much work to make the 
project a success. GFC biologists spent 
countless hours planning and preparing 
for the drawdown. Many public meet- 
ings were held to answer citizens’ 
questions and address their concerns. 
Cooperative agreements were forged 
with other state and county agencies to 
help with the drawdown. 

The GFC invested $1 million and 
countless hours of staff time. The South 
Florida Water Management District 
provided in-kind services of engineer- 
ing, aquatic plant management, muck 
removal and water control structure 
work. The Florida Department of 
Environmental Protection provided 
$600,000 from the Pollution Recovery 
Trust Fund towards the restoration of 
Lake Kissimmee. Osceola County 
provided equipment and manpower to 
help make the project succeed and Polk 
County put in $125,000 for muck 
removal. In the end many people and 
agencies committed to make this 
drawdown a success. All together the 
investment in this drawdown was $4.5 
million. 

Preparations for the drawdown 
began with the installation of dams to 
stop the flow of water into Lake 
Kissimmee from Lakes Hatchineha and 
Cypress. Then on December 1, 1995, 
the plug was pulled. The biggest 
drawdown in Florida’s history was 
underway. 

When water flowed out of Lake 
Kissimmee from the flood gate at S.R. 
60, the water level slowly dropped to 
about 5 feet below normal. Once water 
levels dropped, the lake rescuers dug in. 

During the drawdown the team of 
lake rescuers hauled away more than 1.3 
million cubic yards of muck from about 
1,000 acres of the bottom. Without that 
work, the lake would have continued to 
die. 

“This amount of muck, if placed on 
a football field, would be 780 feet high,” 
Moyer said. “Some muck was removed 
to adjacent upland disposal sites and the > 
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rest turned into in-lake wildlife islands.” 

Workers burned nearly 10,000 acres 
of dense shoreline vegetation. This 
reduced the amount of material that had 
to be hauled off by 30 percent. 

To stimulate the growth of desirable 
vegetation, 1,000 acres of lily pads were 
sprayed to make way for plants more 
beneficial to the lake. This boosted the 
growth of maidencane grass to help 
keep the lake healthy by filtering out 
excess nutrients from rainwater runoff. 
Those nutrients fed noxious plants that 
choked the lake in the first place. 

During Earth Day 1996 a special 
cleanup was held on the lake. Volunteers 
removed 2.5 tons of trash and 200 old 
fence posts that posed a hazard to 
boaters. 

Fishing during the drawdown was 
spectacular. Anglers regularly caught 
limits of black crappie off Bird and 
Brahma islands. Largemouth bass, many 
10 pounds and over, were caught and 
released on a regular basis. 

In fact, catches of big bass were so 
common that trophy bass anglers began 
to target 12- and 13- pound bass. 


Special bass regulations passed by the 
GFC just for the drawdown permitted 
anglers to keep only one fish and it had 
to be at least 24 inches long. This 
protected the smaller bass in the 
restored lake for future generations of 
trophy fish. 

Fishing was not the only hot 
activity. While water levels dropped, 
thousands of wading birds flocked to the 
lake. Bird watchers came to catch a 
glimpse of bald eagles, whooping 
cranes, snail kites and other species. In 
fact, so many bird watchers came that 
local fish camps began offering special 
bird-watching tours to accommodate the 
visitors. 

After the restoration was completed 
the water control structure at S.R. 60 
was closed and the lake began to refill 
with the summer rains. Recently, 
officials removed the dams which had 
been installed to keep water from 
flowing into Lake Kissimmee. Boaters 
can once again travel into and out of 
Lake Kissimmee from upstream. 

Everyone involved with this giant 
drawdown and restoration project was 


pleased with its success. Fish camp 
owners, who once complained about 
poor fishing in the lake, are now looking 
forward to the future. Biologists predict 
fishing will steadily improve over the 
next several years. Wildlife will benefit 
from the improved water quality and 
habitat. 

“Drawdowns have proved to be a 
successful management tool in combat- 
ting the effects of stabilized water levels 
and over-enrichment of lakes on the 
Kissimmee chain,” Moyer said. He 
expects the latest drawdown to produce 
results similar to the 1977 restoration 
project on Lake Kissimmee. 

“That drawdown was extremely 
successful and resulted in quality 
aquatic habitat that benefited the lake’s 
sport fishery as late as 1985”, Moyer 
said. “If we can get 7 to 10 years of 
quality fishing out of this drawdown, I 
would consider it a tremendous suc- 
cess.” @) 


Lt. Rip Stalvey is the Public 
Information Director of the GFC’s 
South Region. 


MIPNH 'M Les 


The driver of this front-end loader dumps one load of the several thousand it took to rid Lake Kissimmee of the muck and weeds that 
choked the lake. 
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Honorable Mention, FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s 1996 Cover Art Contest 


LIMPKINS by Cathy Wier 


LIMPKINS BY CATHY WIER 


An additional 1996 cover print 
honorable mention was inadvertently 
not included in the September/October 
edition of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
Congratulations to. Cathi Wier of 
Pompano Beach. 

The 1997 FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
cover print contest deadline is May 14. 
For contest rules please send an SASE 
to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Cover Art, 
620 South Meridian Street, Tatlahassee, 
FL 32399-1600. 


IT WASN’T A WATER MOCCASIN 


We have received several letters 
concerning the incorrect photo identifi- 
cation of a snake depicted in our lead 
story, Florida’s Wild & Scenic River, 
September/October by Jim Huffstodt. 


The photo is of a banded water snake, 
not a water moccasin. The banded water 
snake is very dark and has arounded 
pupil. It is nota venomous reptile. The 
banded water snake pictured in the 
magazine was in the process of shedding 
its skin. Our thanks to Robert Dye of 
Nokomis, Edward T, Winn of Maitland 
and Greg Longhurst of Loxahatchee for 
bringing this to our attention. 


DR. O. EARLE FRYE JR. 


Leslie Frye Allen and Deborah Jean 
Poe, daughters of the late Dr. O. Earle 
Frye Jr., former Executive Director of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, were not included in a tribute 
to Frye, publishedin our last issue. We 
apologize for the omission. 


— Dick Sublette 


DROVES OF DUCKS 


The number of breeding pairs of 
ducks in North America continued to 
soar this year, winging its way to 37.5 
million, up from last year’s count of 
35.9 million, according to the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. They projected a 
fall migration of 80 million ducks. 

This is good news for hunters and 
anyone else who loves to revel in this 
awesome primordial spectacle these 
birds have created since their kind first 
took to the air to flee winter’s wrath. 

Ducks’ numbers have climbed in 
recent years after terrible losses during 
droughts in the 1980s and early ’90s. An 
upswing in rainfall on the Great Plains 
of Canada and the United States, 
combined with stronger conservation 
measures is what brightened this 
picture. @ 

~— Frank H. Adams 
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First Place: OSPREY by C. Stracener 


n our cover, this page and the following five pages savor the 1996 FLORIDA WILDLIFE 

natural photography winning entries. Photographers from all over Florida have submitted 

377 entries in this year’s exciting contest. The contest has three categories: wild birds, 

wild animals (including reptiles, amphibians, insects) and Florida’s natural environment. 
Only photos taken in Florida were eligible. 


The 1996 first-place wild bird photo of an osprey was taken by C. Stracener of Miami. The wild 
animals category was topped by Jim Angy, Indialantic, green sea turtle. The winning Florida environ- 
mental photo of a marsh at dawn, Merritt Island, was submitted by Dr. Mamoru Yosida of Boynton 
Beach. The honorable mention white-tailed deer by John Flower, Englewood, graced this issue’s front 
cover. 


Congratulations to all of our talented photographers. The judges had a major challenge in selecting 
the winning entries. The 1997 FLORIDA WILDLIFE photo contest rules and entry blanks will be 
available after December 2. For a copy send a SASE to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Photo Contest, 620 S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. The deadline is June 16, 1997. The rules and entry blank 
will be published in the March/April 1997 edition or at http://www.state.fl.us/gfc/gfchome.html 


1996 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 


— Dick Sublette, Editor 
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THIS HOLIDAY, GIVE THE GIFT OF OUTDOORS! 


Dear Subscriber, 


If you’re looking for the perfect holiday gift for your friends and family — we’ve got a great idea — 
subscriptions to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine. 


Your gift subscription of FLORIDA WILDLIFE will extend your good wishes and thoughtfulness six 
times throughout the coming year. Each subscription is only $27 for three years, $19 for two or $10 for one 
year. Subscription rates will go up March 1, 1997, 


Since you're probably already a subscriber, you know that FLORIDA WILDLIFE is the award-winning 
publication of the Florida Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission. We sincerely appreciate your support and 
hope you are enjoying Florida’s natural wildlife heritage through our beautiful photography and informative 
articles. 


ACT NOW! To ensure timely delivery of gift cards, subscription orders must be received no later than 
December 6, 1996. Please use the convenient gift subscription order form on the back of this letter. Those of 
you who have previously given subscriptions will receive your normal renewal notification or you may renew 
now. Be sure to indicate if your gift is a new subscription or a renewal. New gift subscriptions will begin with 
the January/February 1997 issue. Remember to enclose full payment with your gift order as we are unable to 
bill. 


This holiday give your friends and family something special, give them the gift of outdoor adventure! 


Happy Holidays, 


beth Sas 
Mary Beth Savage 
Promotions/Circulation Manager 
(904) 488-5563 % 


NOTE: FLORIDA WILDLIFE will be celebrating it’s 50th anniversary in 1997! Come join us for a year 
of wonderful memories and exciting new adventures. 
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First Place: GREEN SEA TURTLE by Jim Angy 


Vile 7 bttitttdF 


Honorable Mention: 
WHITE-TAILED DEER by John Flower 
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Second Place: GRAY FOX by John Flower 


Third Place: AMERICAN ALLIGATOR by Richard W. Halterman 
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Honorable Mention: 
BEACH SCENE by Joyce Wilson 


First Place: MARSH AT DAWN by Dr. Mamoru Yosida 


Second Place: HALLS RIVER by Penelope Berglund 


Third Place: BLOWING ROCKS by Barbara E. Kuebler 
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wo deer, a doe and her 

fawn, peer from the edge 

of the woods. They step 

daintily out onto the sand 
road; then just as silently as they 
appeared they vanish. 

To those who know to look, these 
creatures have left an indelible imprint 
of their passage. From the tracks on the 
road to the turned over leaf where they 
disappeared into the trees, they left a 
clear trail that the woods-wise can read. 

Jack Polk, a retired Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission (GFC) Wildlife 
Officer, is a master at reading the 
woods. After more than 25 years in the 
field he can walk down a road and tell 
you what walked there, what it was 
doing and when. 

A couple of years ago I had the 
good fortune to spend an afternoon in 
the field with Jack. In just a few hours 
he showed me some basics about 
reading the woods. One thing he 
stressed over and over is that for anyone 
to be really good at tracking, he or she 
must spend hours in the field, looking at 
tracks and figuring out just what they 
mean. 

“It’s complete observation of what’s 
going on around them,” he said. “People 
get tunnel vision. I’ve seen a lot of 
people in tree stands who are suppos- 
edly hunting and I walk right up to 
them. They’re not really aware of what’s 
going on around them, and they’re not 
enjoying everything that there is to 
enjoy.” 

The most important sense to use, 
Jack said, is vision. The key to making 
sight work for you is making what you 
see register on your brain, and interpret- 
ing it accurately. 

He made a plain footprint on the 
road. Then we walked all the way 
around it. What was an easily seen 
footprint viewed from one direction 
completely disappeared when we got 
around on the other side: 

“This is as basic as it gets,” he said. 
“Where’s the light source? If you don’t 
have the light source in the right place, 
you don’t see anything. Get the light in 
front of you, and you have a track.” If 
it’s behind you so you can’t see the 
shadows, you also won’t see the track. 
This works even on heavily overcast 
days. 


How To Trac 
Wildlite 


A Master Reveals His Secrets 


Text and Photographs by Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 
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After more than 25 years in the field Jack Polk can walk down a 
road and tell you what walked there, what it was doing and when. 


At night, he explained, the light 
source still has to be in front of you. 
Otherwise you will miss vital clues. 

“If you’re going to use a flashlight, 
it needs to be held low,” Jack said. 
“Hold it low, and you'll get the relief.” 

We walked down the road. Directly 
ahead of me were some scratches: two 
sets of three marks each, made by sharp 
claws. My best guess was an armadillo 
had made them. 

“That was probably a fox,” Jack 
said. “It scratched and left its scent.” 

In another moment we found a deer 
track. Jack tested me. 

“That's a good one for aging,” Jack 
said. “How do you tell how old the track 
ig?” 

I got down and studied it. “Well, I 
don’t think it was this morning,” I said, 
“because sand has fallen into it. But it 
was since the rain, because there aren’t 
any raindrop marks in it.” 

“Very good,” Jack said. “Now 
notice how the dirt hasn’t really dried 
out, though it’s starting to dry around 
the edges? It’s windy, so it’s going to 
dry quick. But the vehicle that was here 
ran over the track behind it, and that 
vehicle was here after the dew formed 
this morning. That means this track was 
made at least prior to the dew last night. 
That means it was probably made before 
ten o'clock last night.” 

Then he pointed out another way to 
gauge a track’s age. If a deer passed 
before the last dew, that track will have 
little dimples in it. And since my deer 
track contained those little dimples, that 
was further evidence that the animal had 
passed by at least 18 to 20 hours before. 

But determining how long ago an 
animal passed by doesn’t stop there. 
Jack revealed another important clue. 

“Think about the critter sign that 
you’ re going to identify,” Jack said. “If 
it has bird tracks in it, that track was 
made at least the day before, and maybe 
even the night before. You know it’s 
much too old to worry about.” 

We walked on. “How can you tell 
coyote from dog?” I asked. 


Above: A deer track. 
Page 22: By studying animal tracks, Jack 
Polk, animal tracker extrordinaire, 
deciphers clues the critters leave. 


“Tt’s hard,” Jack said. “You can’t 
always be positive. But a coyote’s track 
is more elongated, and a dog is pretty 
round. A coyote is similar to a fox’s 
track—it’s longer than it is wide.” 

Next we found what looked to me 
like two little fingerprints. Jack pointed 
out the shape of four pads, and the 
barest marks where the claws had 
touched the ground. 

“It’s a bobcat,” he said. “That’s all 
the sign a cat’s going to leave. But it’s 
not real fresh. See, it’s windblown. It’s 
almost erased.” 

Then we found another track, and 
another. Even to my eye one was deeper 
than the others, and I asked why. 

“This is his rear foot,” Jack said of 
the deeper track. “He’s pushing off on 
1: 

We moved on. Jack wanted to walk 
down a “two-track” road, one which 
wasn’t graded, and has a center strip of 
grass and weeds. There, he said, we’d 
find more tracks, and more recent ones. 

The first thing we found, in the 
edge of a mud puddle, was a familiar- 
looking, five-clawed paw print. I 
admitted that I couldn’t tell, however, 
whether it was a raccoon or an opossum. 

Jack said to look at the number of 
toes. “A raccoon shows five. An 
opossum has only four.” 


He pointed out another cat track. 
“Even with the toenails showing like 
that?” I asked. 

“Tt’s soft ground, and it sank in, so 
they show,” he said. 

Later I found a grayish-brown wad 
of hair in the road. 

“What’s this?” I asked. “An owl 
pellet?” 

“What kind of hair is it?” Jack 
asked. 

I plucked some fine, pale gray hairs 
from the mess. 

“That’s ‘possum hair,” Jack said, 
after I'd puzzled over it a minute. 
“‘What’s happened here is, probably a 
hawk or an owl caught a ‘possum and 
ate it, and that’s where the scat was and 
it’s gotten run over. Think about the 
‘possum hair, that fine, downy hair.” 

Even the smallest of creatures 
leaves their mark. Jack pointed out to 
me the tractor-tread trail of a beetle, and 
the tiny, all-over-broken-bubble appear- 
ance of a mouse’s footprints. 

And before we left the woods, Jack 
had one more trick to show me. He cut 
the stem off a palmetto frond and 
showed me how to use it as a tracking 
stick. 

“As a critter walks it has a normal 
stride,” he said. “What you use the stick 
for is to determine the length of the 
stride. What that does for you is put 
your eye in the right place. If I want to 
find your next track and I put the end of 
the stick on the toe, I’m right on the 
next track. If it’s not there, then the 
critter turned or did something different. 
Then I’d make a circle and find out 
where it went and go again.” 

Obviously, these few tips only 
scratch the surface of how to read the 
sign you find in the woods. But they’re a 
beginning and if you use them, you can 
start to teach yourself just how much 
there is to see on a patch of ground. @) 


A contemporary outdoors woman, 
Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel covers hunting 
and other topics. 
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hen you head south 

down I-75 or U.S. 41 

in Charlotte County, 

you pass through 
sprawling Port Charlotte, cross the 
bridge straddling the Peace River and 
enter the smaller community of Punta 
Gorda. Between here and Fort Myers, 
25 miles to the south, the roads traverse 
long stretches of slash pine flatwoods 
speckled with shallow ponds and wet 
prairies. Tiny creeks flow west to the 
mangrove-lined shore of Charlotte 
Harbor. You might see a great egret or a 
little blue heron take flight from the 
water’s edge and head east where more 
of this same Florida landscape blurs 
comfortingly with the horizon in a haze 
of green. 

Vistas such as this seem to belie 
statistics. Charlotte County was the 
fastest-growing county in the state 
throughout the 1980s, when the annual 
growth rate was 10 percent. Yet so much 
of the land still looks untouched. A 
closer look tells a different story; among 
the pine and palmetto, asphalt roads and 
canals crisscross the platted areas, 
awaiting the inevitable wave of new 
residents. 

Fortunately public lands of the Fred 
C. Babcock-Cecil M. Webb Wildlife 
Management Area anchor the largest 
remaining tract of intact pine flatwoods 
in southwest Florida. Nearby the 
Charlotte Harbor Environmental Center 
- Alligator Creek Site watches over 
3,000 acres of flatwoods, oak ham- 
mocks, freshwater and saltwater 
marshes and mangrove swamps. These 
are lands still rich with deer, turkey and 
quail and are places to hear the distinc- 
tive call of the sandhill crane and watch 
endangered woodpeckers make nest 
cavities in living pines. 

These two areas are located within 
five miles of Punta Gorda and a visit to 
both will satisfy wildlife watchers that 
they are seeing plants and animals 
typical for these areas over the last 
several hundred years. 

Just a few miles from downtown 
Punta Gorda, the Charlotte Harbor 
Environmental Center - Alligator Creek 


I lara s Watehable Wildife 


Fred C. Babcock- 
Cecil M. Webb 


Wildlife Management Area 


By Ann Morrow 
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To Venice 


Site gives visitors a choice of two loop 
trails. The trails leave from the visitor 
center where a small pond attracts 
alligators, turtles and the occasional 
river otter. Near the visitor center 
boardwalk you can get a close look at an 


| . a \ i I Fred C. Babcock- active burrow of the gopher-tortoise; 
ees Cecil M. Webb look for more telltale sandy mounds of 
Wildlife Management Area this species elsewhere on the site. 

The shorter trail, approximately a 
mile long, passes along the edge of a 
black needlerush marsh and through 
pine flatwoods, an oak hammock, a 
freshwater marsh and a mangrove 
swamp. Herons and egrets regularly 
feed in the marsh. Along this trail you 
may see snakes such as the eastern 
O Recreation area [_ Red-cockaded woodpecker sites indigo, red rat and black racer. At the 
Eagle Point rest area, scan the skies for 
bald eagles, ospreys and red-shouldered 
hawks. They all nest on the property and 


Left: Visual splendors await visitors to are commonly spotted. 

this natural haven. A longer 1.75-mile trail passes 
through flatwoods interspersed with oak 

Below: Feral hogs and quail abound in hammocks and stands of cabbage palms. 

this WMA. The trail skirts the edge of a brackish 


pond, typical of this coastal area. Along 
this trail you may catch glimpses of 
white-tailed deer or see river otters 
frolicking in abandoned mosquito- 
control ditches. 


If you visit the Charlotte Harbor 
Environmental Center - Alligator 
Creek Site: Check in at the visitor’s 
reception building where an exhibit 
provides an overview of the main 
ecosystems. 


¢ Hours of operation: The center is 
open on school days, 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon. Summer hours 
(Memorial Day to Labor Day) are 
Monday through Saturday, 8 a.m. to 
noon. 


MIKE KEMMERER 


¢ Best times to visit: Early mornings, 
all year round. 


¢ Fee: None. 
¢ Directions: From U.S. 41 southeast of 


Punta Gorda, turn south on Burnt Store 
Road, S.R. 765, travel one mile; the > 


TadWVO AYYV1 
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entrance is on west side of road. 


¢ For more information: Call the 
Charlotte Harbor Environmental Center, 
Inc. (941) 575-4800. 

Moving a little farther inland, the 
Fred C. Babcock - Cecil M. Webb 
Wildlife Management Area (WMA) 
invites visitors to explore its 65,770 
acres. Since its purchase in 1941, 
biologists have been busy with con- 
trolled burns restoring the slash pine 
uplands to their former glory. The 
result? Increased numbers of white- 
tailed deer, turkey, northern bobwhite 
and red-cockaded woodpeckers. More 
than 27 colonies of the birds, an 
endangered species, make their homes 
here. They are a real draw for 
birdwatchers who also come to see 
brown-headed nuthatches, pine war- 
blers, Bachman’s sparrows, sandhill 
cranes and other birds indigenous to 
south Florida pinelands and wet prairies. 

For your initial visit to the WMA, 
stop at the check station for a map and 
regulations summary. A WMA Stamp is 
currently required for entry (see Fee). 
WMA officials are confident that by 
next year, visitors will be able to 
purchase a single day permit; this less- 
expensive option should encourage 
visitation. 

A recreation area, open year-round, 
covers about 11,000 acres of the site and 
is traversed by 10 miles of paved and 
shell-rock road. Visitors can drive south 
on paved Webb Lake Road running 
along the western shore of Webb Lake. 
The man-made lake was designed to 
attract wildlife and create angling 
opportunities. Three boat ramps provide 
easy access to the lake and anglers 
without boats can fish directly from the 
steep-sided western bank. Take note of 
the trolling motor restrictions. The east 
bank is sloped to mimic a natural marsh 
and attract wading birds. Here you’ll 
see egrets, herons and ibis. Bald eagles 
nest near Webb Lake and the occasional 
osprey and swallow-tailed kite can be 
seen overhead. On Oilwell Grade, 
northeast of the check station, the red- 
cockaded woodpecker colony trees are 
marked with red or white bands. 

During the hunting season, running 
roughly from October to February, the 


MIKE KEMMERER 


Among the special sights nature lovers may see — if they are lucky — are sandhill crane 


chicks like this one. 


entire acreage is open for hunters or 
wildlife watchers on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. A good 
system of serviceable, unpaved roads 
encourages exploration. Biologist Mike 
Kemmerer says that it is only during the 
busy nine-day deer season in October 
that non-hunters may want to confine 
themselves to the recreation area. No 
vehicles are allowed in areas outside the 
recreation area on non-hunting days, but 
feel free to hike or bike. 

A current Conservation and 
Recreation Lands (CARL) project 
southwest of U.S. 41 will add another 
18,000 acres of flatwoods to the WMA. 
The CARL program, established in 
1979 by the Florida legislature, acquires 
lands with significant ecological, 
recreational or cultural resources. Look 
for sections of this addition (to be 
named the Yucca Pens Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area) to open soon. @ 


Ann Morrow, co-author of the 
Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide, is a 
freelance writer in Tallahassee. 
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Visiting Fred C. Babcock - 
Cecil M. Webb Wildlife 
Management Area 


Hours of operation: Open every day, 
dawn to dusk. 


Best times to visit: Early mornings or 
dusk, all year round. Avoid opening 
day for deer hunts. 


Fee: The WMA stamp costs $26.50 
and is valid for one year. It permits 
entry for the stamp holder, spouse and 
dependent children. Look for a daily 
fee permit to take effect sometime 
next year. 


Directions: South of Punta Gorda on 
Interstate 75, take exit 27, Tucker’s 
Grade, travel east 0.25 mile to area 
entrance. 


For more information: Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
(941) 575-5768. 


How to Find An 
Affordable Place to Hunt 


By Frank H. Adams 


Suddenly it struck you that taking up this primal sport again could get you 
back in touch with an era when times were simpler and you simply had more 
time. 


t’s the first day of hunting season and you’ ve been itching to use the shotgun you bought on the spur of the 
moment. You were always too busy, burdened with the hectic cares of the modern world. 
When you were a youngster you used to hunt among the swamps, woods and pastures of central Florida 
with your father. Suddenly it struck you that taking up this primal sport again could get you back in touch 
with an era when times were simpler and you simply had more time. 

Now at the last minute you’ ve got to find a place to use the gun. No problem you figure. You remember a pasture 
bordered by swamps you and your daddy used to hunt. You can at least walk the field, maybe get off a few shots by 
the pond and bring down some dove. 

So much for the last-minute plans of mice and men. When you get there what you see is not the pastoral scene of 
yesteryear but houses, paved roads and other symptoms of civilization. 

A little chagrined, you chide yourself and cruise around looking for other places to hunt. Every potential hunting 
spot you see is posted or a private hunting spot. 

Finally you head back to your hotel at about the time the blazing ball of the sun is disappearing over the horizon. 
And lo and behold, you pass by one of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Wildlife Management Areas. 

You pull over to the entrance and read the sign. You find out you could have hunted here with a little planning. “If 
only I'd thought ahead,” you mutter aloud. [> 


‘ONI'‘AVIOD0S 
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There are ways to find places to hunt 
which are affordable, says Eddie White, 
an administrative assistant for the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
(GFC), who administers its quota hunt 
program. 

“There are about 4 million acres in 
Type I Wildlife Management Areas 
(WMAs). Unless they’ ve got permission 
to hunt private land, the next cheapest 
alternative is a GFC wildlife management 
area. A $26.50 wildlife management area 
stamp allows access to nearly all of that,” 
White says. 

There are 76 Type I WMAs scattered 
throughout the state conserving habitat 
for game and nongame wildlife. Plus 
they give hunters and non-hunters a place 
to enjoy nature. 

“Our WMAs are not overcrowded 
because we have a quota hunt system that 
controls hunter access during peak 
periods. It’s done by random drawing 
each June,” says White. 

There are also Type II WMAs that 
are owned and operated by land owners 
such as water management districts and 
U.S. Armed Forces. The fees to hunt in 
these areas vary according to the land- 
owners. 

There are sections of some National 
Wildlife Refuges that are open to hunting 
and require only a $12.50 permit in 
addition to a general hunting license and 
required hunting stamps. 

Beyond government-managed lands, 
there are other alternatives. Paper 
companies own huge tracts of forest land 
in Florida and have areas they open for 
hunting. They may charge fees for the 
right to hunt there, but some may not. 
The only way to find out for sure is by 
contacting them. 

If you live in south Florida, how do 
you find out about paper companies in 
north Florida that might allow you to 
hunt on their land? One good way is to 
check with your local library’s reference 
desk. 

The people who work these desks 
are amazing and are always extremely 
helpful. They can find out how you can 
get in touch with paper companies, then 
it’s up to you to follow up. 

If you have a personal computer and 
a modem, you have another tool for 
finding a reasonably priced place to hunt. 
The Internet offers E-mail and access to 


above: Skulking through the grass, birds like these abound in wildlife management 


areas. 


page 27: Planning ahead and finding a place to hunt gave this hunter the sweet taste of 


SUCCESS. 


individuals and groups with shared 
interests who could help you. If you 
don’t have a computer, your local library 
may have computers that could help you 
surf the Internet to find an affordable 
hunting spot. 

There are other ways to find reason- 
ably-priced places to pursue this ancient 
sport. You might cruise country roads in a 
rural area where you'd like to hunt. If 
you see an area that looks promising, you 
can check it out. 

“It’s easier to find the land first then 
check with a Realtor,” to find out who the 
owner is, says White. Also, you might 
contact Realtors to see if they have a list 
of landowners who may charge a 
reasonable day rate. These can run 
anywhere from $25 to $50 per person per 
day, White says. 

How do you get in touch with 
landowners? Showing up at their doors 
unannounced is probably not a good idea. 
A bolt out of the blue these days can 
really jolt some people. And a chance 
phone call could do the same. 

“A formal letter of introduction is a 
better way. Someone’s going to be 
impressed with that, on formal letterhead, 
if possible,” says Duke Hammond, a 
biologist with the GFC in Tallahassee. 

Request a formal meeting with the 
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landowner, he advises, and ask if there is 
any way you can help in the year to 
compensate for the right to hunt on their 
property. 

“Offer to be of service to the 
landowner,” Hammond suggests. Offer to 
help bale hay or mend fence. If there’s an 
old dump site on the land, offer to clean 
it up and haul it away, Hammond 
recommends. 

“That’s the kind of thing you can 
offer smaller landowners,” Hammond 
says. You can’t go to a large concern with 
that sort of offer “but Joe Smith with a 
200-acre farm might really like to have 
someone to clean up an illegal garbage 
dump where people have been dumping 
things.” 

By investing time, ingenuity, and 
sweat equity, you should be able to find a 
place to hunt. It may not be as spontane- 
ous as it used to be but it still can be 
done. 

“Tf a hunter wants to hunt in Florida, 
there’s no reason why no one in the state 
of Florida can’t find a place to hunt 
within a reasonable distance of home,” 
says White. “Without costing an arm and 
aleg.” ® 


Frank H. Adams is associate editor 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine. 


1995-96 Hunting Accidents 


By Captain Ed Tyer, Hunter Education Program Administrator 


lorida’s law requiring hunter safety training has been amended, effective January 1, 1997. The basic 
change will be that hunters born on or after June 1, 1975 will not be required to have hunter safety training until 
they purchase a hunting license. Youngsters, who are accompanied by parents or guardians, may attempt to take 
game without having had hunter safety education training. 

The number of firearm and archery-related hunting accidents have continued to drop. The 1995-96 hunting 
season hunting accident records indicate a total of 20 accidents with two fatalities. A comparison of the hunting accident 
figures for the past five years (fiscal years ’91 through ’96) versus the previous five years (fiscal years ’86 through ’90) 
indicate the total number of accidents were down 25 percent and fatalities dropped by 31 percent. Hunting is one of the 
safest participant sports and getting safer. 

The following is a summary of the hunting accidents reported to and investigated by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission during the past hunting season. 


October 7, 1995: While dove hunting, a hunter was struck in the face by birdshot fired by an unknown shooter who was 
presumably shooting at low-flying birds. The injuries were minor. Most dove fields will have several hunters and shot 
may fall from any direction. Always protect your eyes by wearing shatterproof shooting glasses and a cap with a 
bill. ; 


October 7, 1995: While dove hunting, a hunter was hit with 29 No. 8 pellets in the face, neck and chest. The shooter 
was shooting at low-flying birds. As a hunter you have the responsibility to know your zone of fire: be aware of 
what directions are safe to fire in and how far your shot can travel. 


October 28, 1995: While a deer hunter was loading his .50-caliber muzzleloading rifle he commented that it was very 
hard to get the bullet down the barrel and he had to “hammer it in.” When he fired the gun it exploded, causing signifi- 
cant injury to his hand. If it takes excessive force to load a muzzleloader then something is wrong. It may be very 
dirty or you may have the wrong-size bullet. Such a problem can increase the pressure in the barrel when the gun 
is fired which may cause serious damage and injuries. 


November 11, 1995: Two deer hunters from the same hunting party were out of sight from one another, when their dogs 
ran a deer between them. The shooter fired at the deer and one 000 buckshot pellet struck his hunting partner in the 
shoulder. While hunting with a group you should always know where your partners are. If you move from your 
understood location, let the other hunters know where you are. 


November 13, 1995: A deer ran between the shooter and another hunter in his party who was standing by his pickup 
truck. The shooter fired at the deer and hit the truck. Two pellets ricocheted off of the truck and hit the victim. One pellet 
penetrated the victim’s abdomen. The shooter was charged with two misdemeanors related to the shooting. Hunting is 
an exciting sport but this should not overrule safety and common sense. Know and choose your hunting partners 
carefully. 


November 14, 1995: At approximately 6 p.m. the victim, wearing camo clothing, was walking back to his hunt camp 
when the shooter mistook him for a deer. The victim was struck with four 00 buckshot pellets. Besides being careless, 
the: shooter ‘was mann illegally. He v ‘as charged with hunting without a license, road hunting and culpable esligaties 


1995-96 Hunting Accidents 


November 18, 1995: Three hunters had stopped hunting and sat down to rest. As they stood up one of their guns 
discharged and the shot struck the victim in the upper thigh. It was determined that the safety on the gun that fired was 
not on. Although the safety on this gun was apparently in good working condition, it was not used. The single most 
important rule of firearm safety is muzzle control. Always point the muzzle in a safe direction in case of an 
accidental discharge. 


November 19, 1995: A deer hunter was sitting on a log holding his loaded, capped and cocked muzzleloader with the 
butt of the gun resting on the ground. When he stood he pulled the gun (muzzle up) toward him, the trigger caught on a 
twig causing the gun to fire, the bullet struck the victim in the head causing a fatal injury. 


November 21, 1995: The shooter was standing beside a Jeep with his rifle resting on the outside mirror facing toward 
the front of the Jeep. The victim was standing on the hood of the Jeep, jumped off, his leg struck the rifle causing it to 
discharge and the bullet struck him in the leg. In this incident it appears that both the shooter and the victim are 
responsible for careless actions which resulted in an injury: the shooter having his finger on the trigger with the 
gun cocked and the victim for moving in front of the firearm. 


December 1, 1995: Three hunters were hunting deer in a field, in contact with each other by radio. One hunter called the 
others and advised that he saw a deer in the field. The shooter mistook one of the other hunters for a deer and shot him. 
The shooter was wearing blaze orange but the victim was not. The bright color would have helped the shooter 
identify the victim as a man instead of a game animal. 


December 10, 1995: A shooter heard noises and saw what he thought was a turkey. He fired his .243-caliber rifle 
striking the victim in the shoulder. You must take the time to positively identify your target to insure that it is legal 
game. 


December 10, 1995: Four men were hunting together and decided that two of them would walk through an area and 
“drive” the deer out to the other two men. During the drive two deer exited the area and were shot at by one of the men 
on the road. A few minutes later one of the “drivers” thought he heard a deer and shot. The victim was hit by two 00 
buckshot. Using this method of moving the deer is a very dangerous way of hunting. Attempting to hunt by the 
driving method can put the “driver” in a direct line of fire if an animal is pushed out. 


December 16, 1995: A hunter was unloading his rifle in the truck when it accidently discharged. The bullet passed 
through the truck, breaking into several pieces, a fragment of the bullet struck the victim. The single most important 
rule of firearm safety is muzzle control, always point the muzzle in a safe direction. 


December 17, 1995: Three men were hunting together and decided that two of them would make a “drive,” running the 
deer in the area out to the third hunter. The hunter on the road thought he saw a deer and shot. The victim was hit by four 
00 buckshot. Compounded with the dangers associated with this hunting method, none of the hunters wore blaze orange, 
all were cited for failure to comply with the requirement. 


January 4, 1996: A shooter spotted a deer approximately 340 feet from him and fired 3 shots from a .30-06 caliber rifle. 
One of the bullets traveled 938 feet, passed through a two-and-one-half inch oak tree and struck the victim 43 feet away, 
causing a fatal injury. The investigation revealed that it would have been impossible for the shooter to have seen the 
victim. 


January 8, 1996: The victim rested the muzzle of his shotgun on his foot and the gun accidentally discharged. The shot 
penetrated his foot causing severe damage. When a firearm becomes too heavy to hold in a safe manner, unload it 
and put it in a safe place. Never point a gun at anything you do not want to shoot. 


January 10, 1996: A hunter shot a deer and asked the shooter to help him look for it. When the shooter laid his shotgun 
down it discharged and the shot struck the victim in his right arm and hand. Never lay down a loaded gun, always ‘ 
unload the firearm and open the action (when applicable) before laying it on the ground or resting it against 
something. 


BIN ES CEN CAS I ON 
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1995-96 Hunting Accidents 


January 20, 1996: The hunter tied a string through the trigger guard of his rifle to pull the rifle up the tree once he was 
in his stand. Before he started to climb the tree he noticed the string was caught on a climbing spike. When he lifted the 
gun the rifle fired. The bullet struck him in the foot. It was determined that the rifle was loaded and the safety was in the 
off position. When using a tree stand you should use a haul line to retrieve the gun, when you get into the stand. 
You should never attempt to haul a loaded firearm up a tree. Always unload the gun and tie the rope to the grip 
area of the butt stock or to the swivel on the butt stock. Never pull a gun up muzzle first. 


April 14, 1996: Two turkey hunters were riding down a dirt road when they spotted a flock of turkeys, exited the vehicle 
and separated. The victim started using his turkey call when the shooter allegedly saw a turkey and fired. The victim was 
struck by 17 No. 2 steel shot pellets. The shooter thought he saw and heard the turkey. The shooter was charged with 
culpable negligence that inflicted personal injury on another. Hiding in the woods and making sounds like the animal 
being hunted certainly adds to the possibility of someone mistaking you for game. @) 


The ten commandments of gun safety: 1. Watch that muzzle! 2. Treat every gun with respect due a loaded gun. 3. Be sure barrel 
and action are clear of obstructions. 4. Be sure of your target before you pull the trigger. 5.Unload guns when not in use. 6. Never 
point a gun at anything you do not want to shoot. 7. Never climb a fence or tree or jump a ditch with a loaded gun. 8. Never shoot a 
bullet at a flat, hard surface or water. 9. Store guns and ammunition separately. 10. Avoid alcoholic beverages before or during 
shooting. 
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“S Give A Gift, Get A Gift {4 


This holiday season, share something special with friends and relatives. Give them the gift of out- 
doors with a subscription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. Each award-winning issue, packed with informative 
articles and beautiful photography, guarantees your gift keeps giving all year long. 


For every $30 in new, renewal or gift subscriptions OR a 3-year subscription ($27) to FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, we’ll mail you a FREE signed and numbered print of the 1996 cover art winner featuring a green- 
backed heron by artist Edward Takacs. Supplies are limited. All orders must be prepaid; make your 
check or money order payable to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, 
FL 32399-1600. Please include $2 shipping and handling per print. Allow 6-8 weeks delivery. 


A subscription for MYSELF (or Gift Donor) GIFT subscriptions 

Renewing? Please include your account number. 
Recipient 

Your Name Address 

Address City State/Zip +4 

City State 

Zip + 4 Phone (__ ) 

Account No. Recipient 
Address 
City State/Zip +4 


3 Years $27 2 Years $19 1 Year $10 
New Renewal 


3 Years $27 2 Years $19 1 Year $10 


New Renewal Donor 
3 Years $27 2 Years $19 1 Year $10 
Shipping & Handling: Add $2 per print. New Renewal 


Foreign Rate: Add $5 postage per subscription. Recipient 


____ YES send me the free green-backed heron print! Address 

Enclosed is my $2 shipping and handling and my order City State/Zip +4 

for three one-year gift subscriptions OR my order for a 

three-year subscription. ___ 8 Years $27 __—2 Years $19 ___1 Year $10 
____New ___ Renewal 
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November 1, 1996 


Dear Reader: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE will soon celebrate its 50th year of continuous publication. Our mission 
remains to promote the enjoyment of outdoor recreation and educate our readers to the need for 
sound management of our state’s wildlife and natural resources. FLORIDA WILDLIFE affords 
you and all our readers the opportunity to appreciate our unique and precious wildlife, ecosystems, 
natural history and outdoor recreation. 


To continue into our next 50 years we need to decrease our dependence on state funding to 
publish FLORIDA WILDLIFE. The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission has approved a 
subscription rate increase to go into effect March 1, 1997. The new subscription rate will allow us 
to continue to provide our readers with an award-winning, all-color quality publication free of 
advertising. The new rates will absorb higher production costs and recent postage increases. 


Effective March 1, 1997, the subscription rates will be $32 for 3 years; $22.50 for 2 years; and 
$12 for 1 year. What will you receive for your subscription dollar? You will be keeping alive a 50- 
year Florida tradition of quality coverage of wildlife, conservation issues, fishing, hunting and 
other outdoor activities. 


We invite and encourage you to renew your current subscription and to purchase gift subscrip- 
tions now before the rates increase. The current rates, $27, $19 and $10, are incredible bargains. 
Use the convenient subscription envelope and/or the special cover art print offer described on page 
32. We want to keep you tuned in to our glorious wildlife for years to come. 


= Sse 


Dick Sublette 
Editor 


Editorial and Circulation Offices: 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
Phone (904) 488-5563 . FAX (904) 488-6988 . Internet http://www.state.fl.us/gfc/gfchome.html 


Because some of our best 


friends are real animals 


Catch a bass 
plate and 
show your 
support for 
Florida fish 
and wildlife 
conservation. 


When you purchase 
Florida’s newest special 
license plate fo £ $27; $ 
go directly to tho enh 
and conservation ¢ 
fish and wildlife’ 


For an extra $5 
won’t even have to wait fa 
your registration renewal 
notice. Just go to your local t 
agency office and tell them y 
want the new bass tag for your 
car, trailer, or RV and you can 
drive away proudly displaying 
your commitment to wildlife 
with this attractive new tag. 
Check on local availability 
soon! 
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GO FISHING =*= 


This one’s a keeper! Florida Stake Library” 
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